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The Joy of Heaven. 

Christ, ‘for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.’ It is interesting to inquire what 
the joy was that Christ had in view.— 
Though we may not know particulars, we 
can certainly get some general idea of the 
nature of that joy. It seems that at the 
same time that he delighted to do the 
will of his Father, so that it was his 
meat and his drink, still he had also be- 
yond that, the prospect of some great de- 
light to be the result of what he was doing. 
It was the anticipation and appreciation 
of some great joy that was to come as the 
consequence of his work, that propelled 
and sustained him—that gave him the 
moral power and perseverance to go on, or 
at any rate, that codperated with the 
power of his inner life—so that he did 
not. fail, and was not discouraged tiil he 
had set judgment in the earth. It is very 
clear that the joy which was set before 
him must have been something over and 
above what he had had previously. He 
was a full partaker of the glories of the 
Godhead before he came into this world; 
axl when he was returning to his Father, 
he spoke of entering again into the glory 
which he had with the Father before the 
world was. If that was all he had in 
view, he might have possessed that with- 
out coming into this world. He must 
have had in view a joy additional to that 
—a great extension of his field of enjoy- 
ment, beyond what it was simply in his 
fellowship with the Father. 

I think it is not difficult to discover 
what his heart was set upon. He says to 
his disciples, ‘I go to prepare a place for 
you; and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you to 
myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also” He prays that they may be with 
Kim and behold his glory, and that they 
may all be one—and not only they, but 
those also who should believe on him 
through their word. His heart was 
set on surrounding himself with con- 
genial spirits—men and women that 
should be one with him and with each 
other, and should appreciate him. In his 
incarnation, and suffering, and work thro’ 
the apostolic age, he was preparing a great 
company to be gathered about him for 
social fellowship. Any one who will stady 
his character, his whole life, and the gen- 
eral turn of his teachings and precepts, 
will discover that love was the summum 
bonum with him—that fellowship with 
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of God, was the great object of his heart. 
He had fellowship with the Father before; 
and he sought in this world fellowship 
with an association of other beings, an 
extension of the fellowship he had with 
the Father, into the church. 

| The idea that social fellowship was the 
|joy that he was seeking, is manifest in all 
‘his dealings with his disciples. We do not 





find him anxious about their scientific edu- 
cation—that they should be great and wise, 
| particularly, but his anxiety was that they 
should love one another. And his pray- 
er for their unity was carried out in such a 

vay that Paul constantly spoke of the uni- 
ty of believers under the figure of Christ’s 
body—that believers were members of his 
body, and as such were as completely one 
as the various members of a visible body. 
We may say that the joy that was set 
before him was the formation of that 
body. 

The same idea is carried out in the 
glimpses afforded us in the book of 
Revelations of what was accomplished 
in the end. The proclamation comes 
forth there in one case, ‘The mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and his wife 
hath made herself ready;’ and again it 
was said, ‘ Blessed are they which are 
called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb,’ Here we have the idea of social 
fellowship as the glory and joy that was 
then being consummated. Something 
was given to Christ that was equivalent 
to, or is fairly represented by, what a man 
receives when he takes his wife. And 
then we are informed who the Lamb’s 
wife was. The angel showed John the 
holy city, and called it the Lamb’s wife. 
It was a great spiritual association—the 
same thing as Christ’s body the church. 

There are a great many ideas in circu- 
lation, as to what the joys of heaven are. 
The most popular idea is, that in heaven 
people know every thing, and can have 
opportunity to study all the secrets of the 
universe, Another idea of heaven is, 
that it is like a conference mecting, and 
full of psalm-singing. This is the relig- 
ious idea, The first idea, that it is a 
place of great expansion of the under- 
standing, is the philosophical idea, But 
the view that we have just traced ont in 
a summary way, gives us an idea of the 
joys of heaven somewhat different from 
either of them. It is not a place of psalm- 
singing or a conference meeting on the 
one hand, nor is it an observatory or phi- 
losophical studio on the other. But it is 
a place of dove—of beautiful harmony of 
society. John anticipated it in his de- 
sire for the church which he thus ex- 
presses; ‘That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us; and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and his 
Son Jesus Christ... . . God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all... . If we 
walk in the light as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, 
[that is the blessing—koinonia, commu- 
nism one with another,] and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us from all 
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other beings, in connection with the love 


There is partial truth we admit in the 


view that the pleasures of heaven con- 
sist in worship: not in the conference 
meeting style, but in the affections being 
turned toward God, and indeed toward 
him alone, in an important sense. In 
fact, there, all things, all the doings of 
the church are essentially worshiping God. 
But still the idea is clear and important, 
that the grand medium, or sphere, in 
which God is worshiped, is in social in- 
tercourse, in the enjoyment of family love: 
and this is only saying that heaven is a 
living embodiment of the law, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’ That is the 
ground-plan of heaven, unquestionably. 
Christ came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil; and this fulfilment was witness- 
ed in the identification of all believers 
with himself, so that they become his bo- 
dy. The marriage of the Lamb to the 
New Jerusalem, was simply carrying out 
to its fulfilment the idea announced in 
the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ 

A clear view of this point is very 
important. It is not important that we 





should be able to tell precisely how they 
live, or what the customs and forms of 
society are in heaven, but it is very im- 
portant that we should understand what 
the essence and core of their life is.--- 
And I am bold to say that there can be 
no mistake about the general principle, 
that social fellowship—hoinonta—commu- 
nism, is the essence of the pleasures ot 
heaven. Those therefore who desire to 
go to heaven, must put themselves in 
training to love their neighbor as them- 
selves, to make music in society, and live 
in peace and harmony, If we are bound 
for that world, which is truly a world of 
love, our business is to thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of love, and train our- 
selves to it in all its branches, 

This was the joy that was set before 
Christ; and so great a joy, that he 
marched on his way to death with a glad 
heart. This same great joy is set before 
us; and we can understand it and appre- 
ciate it, so that it shall act upon us as it 
did upon him. We shall never get to 
heaven by being driven there. Any one 
who is under the action of fear, has 
his back toward heaven. His fear may 
be as religious as you please ; it may be 
of the most solemn kind ; judgment and 
eternity may be pressing upon him with 
ever so much weight ; and if that is all 
that is moving him, his back is toward 
heaven. The only use of these influences 
is to frighten him so that he will turn 
round, and take another motive into his 
heart ; as aman in desperation will be 
likely to try all ways, so fear of damna- 
tion has that good tendency, to put a 
man on seeking all possible means to bet- 
ter himself. But it is the love of some- 
thing good—-~attraction—-that governs 
God and Christ and the angels, and is 
the element of all heayen ; and we make 
progress toward heaven only as we are 
attracted. The impulse of fear does not 
drive us that way atall. So that we 
must try to set before us that great joy 





that was set before Christ. And we shall 


find there is motive power enough in it, to 
make us faithful and enduring as he was. 

Paul studied this matter, and he had 
that joy before him. ‘The sufferings of 
this present time,’ says he, ‘are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us.” And again, ‘ This 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’ He was caught 
up into the third heaven, ‘and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter;’ he had seen and 
known something of what that exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory was of which 
he spoke. It is open to those that can 
appreciate it and apply it right. Christ 
knew what it was, but he could not tell 
Nicodemus. ‘If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe them not, how 
shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things.’ There is a discovery of that in- 
terior glory, the joy that was set before 
Christ, that is for those who are prepared 
to receive it, and appreciate it. Paul 
prays for the church that they may have 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation,to know 
the hope of theircalling—that is,to appre - 
hend this joy. Again, he says, ‘Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart ot man, the things 
which God hath prebared for them that 
love him; but God hath revealed them un- 
to us by his spirit.’ In so far as weare invi- 
ed tothe gospel of Christ at all, we are invi- 
ted to the knowledge of the same motive 
which led Christ to the cross. He was 
not doing duty there; he was bound for 
an immense prize—seeking it from the 
noblest attraction. He was not gloomily 
obeying a hard law from a sense of obli- 
gation; he was bounding like a roe on 
the swell of hope and anticipation. So 
with Paul. We are only in a poor, child- 
ish state of things, so long as we are im- 
pelled by a sense of duty and fear. ‘We 
are saved by hope.’ 

The churches disconnect the idea of 
worship, and so far also of heaven, from 
sociality. Their meetings are really an 
expression ot their idea of heaven, It is 
worship, or instruction, and that is all. 
The idea of fellowship—unity one with 
another—Communism—is all dropped 
out. But I am satisfied that there 
is no possibility of separating worship 
from sociality; that there is not, and 
cannot be any true worship of God with- 
out the social element. Worship is in its 
nature, love—a social state. If our hearts 
are worshipful, they are social; the tenden- 
cy in this channel is as natural as for wa- 
ter to rundown hill. And Communism— 
family union—is just as really a part of 
true religion, as worship is. 

We may conceive of heaven as a wed- 
ding. That is the Bible figure. We 
need not literalize it, but it is certain 
that the reality is not dess attractive than 
the figure; it must be more so. We 
should then all be in the state of glorious 
anticipation, that persons are who are 
about to be married: not less buoyant 
and hopeful and joyful in view of heaven, 
than if a wedding were before us—Home- 
Talk. 
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From the Independent. 
Men Responsible for their Looks. 

It was an idea of Swedenborg that the world 
is an emanation from God, and that man’s bo- 
dy is buta product of his mind, drawn out 
from it as the oak is from the acorn. This hy- 
pothesis is unfounded. But it is nevertheless 
true that the soul wields not a little influence 
over the corporeal nature of its companion.— 
If it cannot create its ‘thews and sinews,’ 
it ean do much to give them strength and pro- 
portion. 

When we say that men are responsible for 
their looks, we would not be guilty of Sweden- 
horg’s notion, and be understood to affirm that 
they had a hand in their creation; thus look- 
ing down with contempt on tne brutes, and up 
heavenward, blaming themselves meanwhile 
that they have not angelic or godlike forms. 

But in a certain sense we hope to make it 
appear that our affirmation is true. | Expres- 
sion, cast of countenance, is caused by the 
temperament or disposition. Every mental 
trait or impulse leaves some trave, writes some 
hint upon the person. Especially is this true 
of ‘the human face divine.’ Upon it is 
sketched a mind. Even in ‘golden silence’ 
the soul may discourse through it its genial wis- 
dom. An intelligent face means more than a 
landscape. Its every line is the trace of a 
thought ; its every shade or tint is burnt there 
hy an emotion. The eye laughs or languishes, 
the lip quivers with scorn, the cheek blar.ches 
with fear or glows with exultant hope, and the 
brow mantbes under its earnest thought. And 
all this is but a response of the oracle within. 
True, we may disguise the honest utterances of 
this voice. Hypocrisy can wear a mask ; but 
this is to be treated as hardly an exception to 
our statement. Art usually betrays itself, and 
/ooks artificial. Despite all our precautions, our 
hope will smile, our anger frown, our thought 
iook out serene, our revenge brood darkling. 
Gollin’s Ode on the Passions finds in the hu- 
man face an interpreter. Nay, the counte- 
nance is the original poem, of which the poet’s 
is a feeble copy. 

The common use of language favors the 
same idea. We often speak of a person’s 
wearing a pleasant or melancholy aspect, or 
looking cheerful or forbidding. We feel that 
the act is voluntary. We refer to individuals 
under these circumstances, in the tone of com- 
pliment or complaint. 

Add to this the practice’ of the theatrical per- 
‘ormances of pantomime. Actors in those exer- 
cises dramatize some historic truth in dumb 
gesture and look. Crowds distinctly trace the 
progressive acts of the silent show with deepen- 
ing interest, for mind is shadowed forth in the 
face. 

Nor in this connection are we to forget that 
the common social intercourse among men, pro- 
ceeds on the idea that the Jooks are the indies 
of the character. All men are practical phys- 
iognomists. Before a dark and low-browed 
face we mentally give our purse another gripe ; 
the trank and open countenance prompts us to 
forget all about it, or pour it unasked into the 
stranger’s hands. 

But it is not only the transient emotions, but 
also the character that is stamped upon the fea- 
tures. The aspects of the sky change with 
the weather. So do our looks change with the 
mind; and yet they almost bear the impress 
of its prevailing traits. Look a moment at the 
process; the nerves are the extension of the 
vrain; the nervous and muscular system is 
ost exquisitely developed in the human face, 
and that system is there doubly vital and sensi- 
vive. Itis constantly busied in telegraphing 
the mental impressions to the features, and 
writing them down in their every lineament ; 
and if proper action strengthens the muscular 
tissues, it will not fail to exert this influence 
there. Every look, cheerful or morose, is 
molding and fixing a permanent expression. Is 
the individual in a happy mood ?—the little, 
sensitive tissues, spreading out over his whole 
countenance, are lit up with the genial sunlight 
glowing within. Is he desponding and gloomy; 
--those delicate organs gather a darker shade. 

-That youthful face, once a picture of almost meek 
and saintly innocence, loses its freshness, the 
dews of its youth ; and low-browed melancholy, 
pale fear, wrinkled care and the like, leave foul 
touches on the lovely grouping. And it is the 
mind, the character that does this. So if the 
mind cannot create, it can destroy ; if it cannot 
make, it can break the vase, laying Vandal- 
hand on the Creator’s work. And are we not 
answerable for this? The more violent the 
emotions, the more distinctly defined or even 
ghastly the traces they leave behind. Kossuth 
spent but a few hours in his visit to the tomb 
of Wash:ngton ; but during that time his looks 
beeame marked as by the brooding cares of 
years. Such changes do strong feelings create 
in the expression. And character thus makes 
itself a living reality in the world of action, as 
well as of silent thought. 


To some all this may seem a trifling matter. 
But is mind God’s gift ? Do its bestowal and 
use place us under obligation? If so, then 
our subject is one of no little interest ; for the 
traits and emotions of the mind are putting 
themselves forth, and dramatizing themselves 
in every expression of countenance,—the looks 
are the intellectual and moral activities of the 
soul. If we are accountable for ‘ every word,’ 
then are we prepared to say that we have no 
responsible agency in our looks? ‘Speech is 
silvern, silence is golden.’ 

There is a recuperative power in our physical 
nature ; the muscular system reacts upon the 
mental. ‘Like the Tartar’s bow, outward ac- 
tion directs its attack backward upon the in- 
tellect whence it had its origin.’ Gesture aids 
the speaker. For aught the reader knows, the 
expression of countenance may react upon the 
character. And it should not be forgotten that 
this is also a question of social and moral influ- 
ence. Our character goes on daily and hourly, 
streaming out into the world through every 
look, as well as through every utterance and 
action. Mind thus silently but effectively acts 
upon others. The artistic forms of classic 
beauty prove its defining power upon intellect ; 
while the fabled effects which the Gorgon’s 
head exerted by its terrific deformity in turn- 
ing every beholder into stone, suggests the im- 
portant truth, that an evil purpose finds even 
the outward expression a useful auxiliary in its 
bad work. ADELPHOS, 
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BROOKLYN, 


Our Patrons. 

Last week we gave as our Business Platform, 
an extract from the Sermon on the Mount, com- 
mencing, ‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures up- 
on earth, &e. We now present another extract 
from the same discourse, which describes the class 
of people that we desire for our patrons, readers, 
and subscribers, and we wish for no other. The 
best hope we can have for the Circular is, that it 
may help fulfill the words of blessing that Christ 
pronounced on those named below : 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom ofheaven. Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled. Blessed are 
the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. 5: 3—11. 





Letter to Oneida=-=-The Paper--Its Prospects-=- 
Hints for Improvement. 
Brooklyn, Aug. 18, 1853. 

Dear Frienps: You may recollect that I sug- 
gested once in a letter, the idea of giving us home 
pictures—sketches of incidents—conversations and 
events, in a terse, dramatic style—calculated to 
impress on the eye and imagination of the read- 
er the real scenes that you describe. In our 
conversation last evening it was remarked, very 
truly, that any picture, if it is well and truthfully 
drawn, pleases us—no matter how humble the oc- 
casion—if it is but a cow-yard. In order to thus 
reproduce things, we must learn first to see them 
ourselves earnestly and truthfully ; they must be 
realities to us, and then it is not difficult to make 
others see them too. We can all probably in- 
crease our power in this respect, by cultivating 
the faculty of exact observation. The difference 
between people in respect to skill and power in 
writing, is that some only half see things—fail to 
get a distinct impression, and of course cannot 
convey to others what they have not themselves. 
Such persons’ discourse will be expressed in in- 
distinct generalities—their descmptions will be 
confused and pointless. On the other hand, oth- 
ers who are wide awake—conscious of dealing with 
realities, and intent to get a true impression of 
any scene or circumstance, will have but little diffi- 
culty in giving a pictorial expression of it to others. 
So it isin regard to more abstract truth and matter 
of inward experience. I think Mr. M. is a good 
example ofacute observation and lively description 
in outward things. It is a developement (not to 
call it a habit, though that seems to be the natu- 
ral word) that we can all cultivate. 

We are interested to turn the matter of the pa- 
per, particularly the correspondence,into this more 
concrete style of writing and thinking. The ar- 
ticles sent from the different Associations are 
very good—they have been an invaluable exercise 
in the way of practice, acquiring confidence, &c.,— 
but we should like to work into something less 








essayish. ‘We that writeth essays doeth well; but 
he that speaketh of facts and giveth pictures, do- 
eth better” We think there are frequent inci- 
dents occurring at Oneida—scenes in Community- 
life—in your labor—social and domestic affairs— 
interviews with visitors, &c., which, caught up at 
the right time, would make good material for 
items. Our little back yard, twenty feet square, 
Mr. N. observes. has afforded occasion for several 
notices—and it seems strange if your splendid 
garden and three hundred acres of domain, are 
not more fertile in matters of interest. We how- 
ever feel ourselves lifting at the same wheel, and 
that there is plenty of room for improvement.— 
Remember that the spirit is more essential than 
the form, and so long as we circulate the true 
spirit of faith and Communism, it matters not 
much what the occasion is, we may do it by sto- 
ries or jokes as well as by sermons. Then there 
is always achance to weave in good principles 
and.give a good turn to the thoughts in every in- 
cident. By glancing over the files of the paper, 
persons can see for themselves what is the attrac- 
tive reading—and they will find that it is easier 
to read articles dealing with every day facts and 
matters of description, than those which are more 
abstract. The Heme-Talks and articles connected 
with interpretation, as those about the Second 
Coming, do not belong exactly to either extreme 
class. 

Now we intend, to speak plainly, to draw in 
the Association, and finally all Communists to 
the service of the paper. And without putting 
any under a feeling of legal constraint, we expect 
still to lead them on, till we raise the very best 
corps of traveling and local editors, reporters, 
itemizers, correspondents, &c., that any daily pa- 
per ever had. With this in view, all that is ne- 
cessary is to keep on quietly, in a free spirit, and 
yield to the opportunities that are leading us on. 
By adopting clearly the idea, and taking advan- 
tage of circumstances, the friends at Oneida and 
elsewhere will find themselves growing naturally 
into active connection with the paper, such as we 
propose. The members of the Association, at home 
or abroad, should be always on the alert to send 
fresh intelligence on all subjects of interest within 
the range of their reach. And as a step in the 
right direction, whenever any thing of interest oc- 
curs within reasonable distance of the Association, 
let them despatch a reporter to the spot, to fur- 
nish an early and reliable account for the press. 

We are going on to establish a paper on a dif- 
ferent basis from that of any other, both in res- 
pect to its financial and its literary support. Its 
foundation is Communism. We ask for no mer- 
cenary subscriptions, and will have no hirelings in 
the work. It is to be supported by a common 
interest financially, and is to be written for only 
by voluntary contributors. And we have so 
much confidence in the superiority of righteous- 
ness and truth over selfishness, that we believe 
we shall produce a better crop of literature in the 
end on this basis, than the hireling press, with its 
subscription-price, and paid penny-a-liners. We 
may have to work through some hard times in the 
beginning, but we shall show the best school of 
literature, and the most attractive paper in the 
end. But this plan requires in carrying it out, the 
active concert of many minds—of you at the As- 
sociation, and of Communists everywhere. If 
you get the idea and purpose fixed within 
you, it will be done. There need be no hurry, 
Take it calmly, but never forget or lose sight of 
the object, and it will be accomplished. We 
have already advanced where we publish the pa- 
per twice a week—a thing that a little before we 
commenced looked stupendous. Now we can see 
our way toa tri-weekly issue the coming year 
without difficulty ; and that probably is all we 
are prepared to do at present. The state of the 
mails, and the habits of the people are not adapted 
as yet toa further advance. But it is to be un- 
derstood that as true Communists we are the most 
enterprising people in the world; and it is a poor 
story, if we are not found able in due time to 
both publish and digest a daily. San Francisco, 
a city of but a few years’ growth, has already 
seven daily papers. Seven altars have gone up 
there to mammon, and probably not one to Jeho- 
vah. But we have made up our minds that the 
balance shall be turned the other way,—that the 
kingdom and dominion under the whole heaven 
is to be given to Christ—and that we are the peo- 
ple to stand forward in the change. 

Our friends should have their minds clear about 
the motives in this case, and understand the 
breadth and importance of the function that the 
paper is to sustain. And to this end they may 
go back and read the views on a New Form of 
Government, published in the Perfectionist.— 
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There they will see that a righteous, suitable 
Press is capable of supplying the place of congress 
and legislature, and becoming the direct and suf- 
ficient medium of the people in the business of 
government. Or they should read the articles on 
the subject of Free Meetings, and transfer the 
whole argument in favor of popular assemblies, 
where the people do their own preaching, to the 
case of afree press. They should understand 
that it is one function of this paper to give them 
all free utterance in the name of the Lord—ang 
in effect to establish free meetings on the largest 
scale. We should consider further the bearing of 
that text, ‘They overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb and by the word of their testimony’—ap- 
plied to the masses, as well as to the individua} 
believer. Individuals may find that saying true 
—their testimony may be the means of victory to 
themselves; but there will be no victory on the 
great national scale—no victory over the princi- 
palities which form the world—until a nationay 
organ is established. In the paper, we are pre_ 
paring a channel for the church—an agency where- 
in the voice of all believers may be concentrated; 
and the effect will be like the trumpet of the 
Lord from Mount Zion, when such a united utter- 
ance, in the full power and inspiration of the 
Spirit, is heard. 

Those who are wise will study this subject, and 
will see that they are just as much interested in 
the matter as we are ; and not let too much care- 
fulness about local and worldly affairs interfere 
with attention to more important success. Paul’s 
discourse in Corinthians about liberality—in 
which he incites the churches to contribute for 
the relief of the saints—may be studied profitably 
with reference to the case of the paper. What he 
there says about money-contributions, may be 
applied with equal force to the matter of contrib- 
uting intellectual labor. He says he would not 
have anything given grudgingly —‘ the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver,’ &c..—but at the same time he 
ingeniously persists in putting them up to liberal 
giving. ‘He that soweth sparingly,’ says he 
‘shall reap also sparingly; and he that soweth 
bouptifully, shall reap also bountifully’—that is, 
he shall reap spiritual blessing and reward from 
his liberal gifts to the church. The same doc- 
trine is contained in Christ’s saying, ‘Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.’ If it is true of material property, money 
&e., sown in gifts to the church, that it yields a 
harvest of eternal life, much more will it apply to 
the contribution and sowing of intellectual labor. 
Let our friends think of that, and see if they are 
putting in as much seed of this kind as they well 
ean, If they understand the matter, they will 
see there is greater inducement to cultivate their 
intellectual relations with the press in the way of 
writing, than there is to cultivate their fields.— 
But whether they do one or the other, if they 
act understandingly, and in a spirit of cheerful 
generosity to the church, they are sowing to the 
Spirit, and of the Spirit shall reap life everlasting. 
Yours, &c., G. 





Letter to an Applicante-Principles of the As- 
sociation=--Rules of Admission, &c. 


[A friend in Ohic writes to us, making enquiries respecting 
the terms and method of admission into the Community. The 
following is Mn. Cracrn’s reply :)} 

, Brooklyn, August 18, 1853. 

Dear Brotuer: Your favor of the 9th inst. 
came duly to hand, proposing certain questions 
relating to the admission of new members into the 
Community. The answers to most of your ques- 
tions might be found by consulting our past pub- 
lications; but for the sake of making the position 
and objects of the Community as well under- 
stood as possible, we will make some further re- 
ply. 

You ask if there is room for the admission of 
more members in the Oneida Association? And 
if so, upon what terms? Also, whether an indi- 
vidual must entertain precisely the same views in 
all points with those who are now there? These 
are the most important questions contained in 
your letter. 

“The Oneida Association,” says its First Report, 
“regards itself as a branch of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the exponent of the principles, and serv- 
ant of the spiritual will of that kingdom. It has 
no written constitution or by-laws, no formal 
mode of electing officers,’—and, I may add, ne 
formal terms of admitting members. You may 
then inquire, By what method do individuals be- 
come connected with the Association? This 
leads me to remark, that the Oneida Association 
is only one branch of a Community—a vitally 
organized body, the result of the growth of reli- 
gious faith, which we have abundantly explained 
in our past publications. The door, therefore, in- 
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to any one of the Associations is through the 
Community, and the door into the Community is 
through that practical, resurrection faith of 
Christ, the reception of which results in regener- 
ation and a new birth. And as this living faith is 
the gift of God, the business of adding members 
to the Community is not our work, but His. 

Sincerely, therefore, we affirm that our only 
function or agency in this business of applications 
for membership ‘p the Associations, is—waiting on 
the Spirit of God. And from our acquaintance 

with God, and experience in the school of Christ, 
we are confident that we shall heartily welcome 
as fellow students and soldiers, any one who comes 
to us in the spirit and power of a resurrection- 
faith. And we are equally certain that these 
taith-pupils will readily apprehend the central and 
leading object we have before us, and regard them- 
selves as devoted to the same, whether connected 
with any local Associations, or stationed single- 
handed and alone, under more exposed circum- 
stances. 

Looking upon the paper as the organ of the 
Community, and the channel of communion one 
with another, a confession in its columns, of one’s 
entire surrender to the guidance of the Communi- 
ty-spirit, would be a legitimate public confession 
of Christ, and a natural introduction to all the 
members of the body. 

I have already alluded to a central object, to 
which our energies are devoted. As you area 
reader of the Circular, you have not failed prob- 
ably to notice, from time to time in our columns, 
reference to a purpose already formed, of giving 
Christ and the Primitive church the benefit of a 
free daily paper ;—free as to its distribution, and 
free as to contributions to its columns. The 
press is the most powerful engine yet invented, 
for the dissemination of truth and error. The 
devil has not been ignorant of the fact, and has 
used it accordingly. But Christ will overrule it 
for wise purposes in the end. The press is the 
great universal educator of the people. That is 
its function. Thus far it has only disciplined the 
intellect—breaking up the soil, and preparing the 
ground for the seed of the living word of God.— 
As that word is the free gift from a loving Father; 
it must now have a free press as its channel to the 
hearts of men. 

Asa body, we have taken our stand on the 
ground that love to God and love to our neighbor 
is better, stronger, and will accomplish more 
every way, than the love of money. On this 
point we are certain that the hottest battle be- 
tween the two kingdoms of good and evil will be 
fought. Wespeak not at random. Experience 
has made us acquainted with the character of the 
foe we encounter. ‘ We wrestle not with flesh and 
blood, but with principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness in high places.’ As a body, 
too, we have counted the cost of this warfare with 
unbelicf and death. Instead of seeking for our- 
selves comfortable houses by forming Associa- 
ations, most of us forsook houses, wealth, friends, 
reputation and every thing held dear by the loy- 
ers of this world, that we might obtain a better 
inheritance in the world to come. 

And as Communists, we are by no means con- 
fined to Associations in carrying forward the work 
given us todo. We expect to have fellow-labor- 
ers—men and women, who are one in heart and 
life with us, scattered over the entire field of civ- 
ilization, accommodating themselves to all sorts 
of external arrangements, and at the same time, 
having an eye single to our leading object. And 
do you ask, Who is sufficient for these things? 
We answer, none but those who are made so by 
that almighty energy and power that raised Jesus 
Christ from the dead—the working of a resurrec- 
tion faith in the heart. 

You will perceive, that instead of answering 
your questions directly, I have defined our posi- 
tion as Communists, and the object we have before 
us. And with the definition thus given, your 
questions will appear not exactly pertinent, and 
such therefore as could not be answered in a 
direct form. The proper question is one for you 
yourself to answer—namely, ‘Can I drink the cup 
that these Communists drink of? or in other 
words, ‘Can I forsake all, even my own life, as 
they have done?’ As I have said, the door into 
our Community is not virtually under our control, 
‘or whoever truly confesses Christ in him a savior 
trom all sin, and can say with Paul, ‘I live, yet 
not I, but. Christ liveth in me, and the life I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, &c., is in deed, and in truth a member of 
our body—is a Communist, and will have no 
difficulty in securing on the part of others, a rec- 
ognition of his identity with the body. 


too coutracted and illiberal for general acceptance. 
Well, if it does, we cannot help it. The platform 
is not of our construction. We claim nothing but 
its discovery. It fully satisfies our benevolence 
and philanthropy. It was broad enough, tvo, for 
Christ, the apostles, the hundred and forty-four 
thousand, and an innumerable company redeemed 
from among all the nations of the earth. But to 
step on such a platform requires positive faith 
in Christ as a present savior of body and soul. It 
must be the faith ofmiracles ; and as one has said— 
“ Thou must believe, and thou must venture ; 
In fearless faith thy safety dwells ; 
By miracles alone men enter 
The glorious land of miracles,” 


Yours fraternally, G. Cragin. 








A Vistror.—The old gentleman whose adven- 
tures in New-York made astory in our paper last 
week, would furnish stuff for many a story, we im- 
agine. His call here was very entertaining—it was 
short, but he evidently wears his character on the 
outside, and there was no ceremony wasted inthe 
interview. He made himself known immediately, 
as an old subscriber, and met every one in the most 
cordial manner, on the ground of his acquaintance 
through our writings. He seemed to know ‘ who 
was who,’ enquired for this one and that, and even 
for a young boy by name, of whose existence and 
genealogy he was indebted for his knowledge 
to some incidental mention in our papers long ago. 
He combined native shrewdness, originality, and 
strength of character, with singular openness and 
simplicity,—a combination that always makes an 
entertaining character. 

He was Connecticut born, but it is a full half 
century since he moved into northern New York, 
where he has lived a farmer ever since. Now he 
was returning for the first time to his birth-place, 
to ‘have a play (as he remarked) with his old 
mates.’ He is 72 years old; but so hale and 
hearty that he said if he did not find conveyance 
from the steamboat landing to where he wanted 
to go, he could walk the distance in two hours— 
fourteen miles. He expected to be a stranger 
amongst his old acquaintances at first, and seemed 
to promise himself much amusement in the way 
of surprises. 

We felt quite acquainted with his wife, before 
he left, as he evidently had the most genuine ap- 
preciation of all her virtues, and would be glad 
to impart the same to us. All that he said cer- 
tainly prepossessed us in her favor. He represen- 
ted her as the most enthusiastic lover of the Circu- 
lar,and a true communist at heart. In this latter 
respect we thought he esteemed her better than 
himself. 

Repeating a conversation that he had witha 
Presbyterian minister not long since, he said he 
told the minister in relation to the ceremonies and 
trappings of popular religion, or as he called 
them, ‘ tinkling ornaments,’ the churches could’nt 
worship God without them any better than a 
Frenchman could talk with his hands tied behind 
him! He made an observation to a Baptist min- 
ister once, still less flattering. He told him that 
the reason why our wharves and seabvards were 
so- notorious for wicke@ness, was this; the sins 
which the Baptists washed off floated down and 
drifted ashore in these places! He talked about 
‘brook-water baptism,’ and expressed himself 
as out of all conceit with your ‘ pot-metal pens’ 
—a good old fashioned goose quillfor him. At 
last he enquired for his ‘bonnet, which by the 
way wasaclever straw hat, and left us with 
hearty cheers on both sides. H. 


The News. 

....For some time past, there has been con- 
siderable talk among the Central American Re- 
publics, of uniting and forming a confederation of 
States, for mutual benefit and protection; and it 
is even rumored that Mexico has sent Envoys to 
those Republics, proposing a common union, for 
the purpose of presenting a formidable opposition 
to the aggressions of the United States; but as 
yet nothing decisive has transpired. 

..Accounts from Mexico state that the Gov- 
ernment is taking measures to protect her nor- 
thern borders from the incursions of the Indians, 
the United States Government having, as they 
consider it, failed to do so, in compliance with the 
treaty of Gaudalope Hidalgo. It is expected that 
the matter will be brought before the Cabinet at 
Washington. 

...-Friday’s Tribune contains two letters of 
Bayard Taylor’s, from Shanghai, China, confirm- 
ing in the main the accounts that have heretofore 
reached us respecting the religious character of 
the rebels ; but confining it to the leader and some 
six or eight thousands of those who first gathered 








The foregoing view of our position may appear 


about him, and are his main reliance now. This 


small body of Southernmen, are described as. “ fa- 
natic in disposition, deyoted to their leaders, and 
fully impressed with the belief that they are des- 
tined by Heaven to sacceed.” Their auxiliary 
forces—numbering from. 30,000 to 50,000—“are 
of the usual Chinese character, and open to defec- 
tion.” As to their ultimate success in overthrow- 
ing the Tartar dynasty, he considers it somewhat 
doubtful ; but the success that has thus far attend- 
ed them, would seem to justify a more favorable 
conclusion. 

...- According to the latest intelligence from 
the Japan Expedition, they were sodn to rendez- 
vous at one of the Loo Choo Islands, it was sup- 
posed, before proceeding to Jeddo, the capital ;— 
and they were expected to appear in Jeddo bay 
early in the month of June. 

== There are about 30,000 Jews in. Great 
Britain—of these 25,000 reside in London and 
its suburbs. 





It rains, and there is gloom around, 

Slippery and sullen is the ground, 

And slow the step; within our sight 

Nothing is cheerful, nothing bright. 

Meanwhile the sun on high, although 

We will not think it can be so, 

Is shining at this very hour 

Tn all his glory, all his power, 

And when the cloud is past, again 

Will dry up every drop of rain. 
Home Journal. 








The Movement in China. 


The following information in respect to the 
Chinese rebellion, we find among the items of for- 
eign news in the V. Y. Herald of Aug. 19th. 1” 
throws additional light on the origin and charac- 
ter of the movement, and will be found interesting 
in connection with what we have already pub- 
lished : 

THE ORIGIN OF THEIR CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
[From the correspondent of the Overland China Mail, May 24.] 


It will perhaps prove interesting to you to 
learn what is known of the origin of thar Chris- 
tian knowledge. Their chief on earth, Hung Siu- 
tsiuen, who is styled the T’ai-p’ing Wang, and 
“to whom a kind of divine origin and mission is 
ascribed,” is a native of Hwahien, a distric. of 
Kwang-chau department, in Canton province. He 
came to the residence of a missionary in Canton, 
in 1846, to learn the Christian doctrines. He re- 
mained in this missionary’s house several months, 
supported by him, and was daily engaged in mem- 
orizing the Holy Scriptures, and receiving instruc- 
tion in them. When he came to the missionary, 
he gave him a paper in Chinese, stating that his 
attention had first been directed to these doctrines 
by a tract, entitled “Good words exhorting the 
age,” which had been given him, several years 
previously, in Canton, when he was attending the 
literary examination; that the doctrines which 
were taught in this tract, viz; that there was on- 
ly one true God—that Jesus was the Sayior—the 
folly of idolatry—the duty of repentance, &e.— 
were farther impressed upon his mind in a vision 
which he had subsequently, during a spell of sick- 
ness; and that, having heard that there was a 
foreign teacher in Canton, he had come to be in- 
structed in these doctrines. This paper was un- 
fortunately lost. After several months instruction, 
he requested baptism; but the missionary was 
not satistied that he was a proper subject for that 
ordinance, and wished to wait for more decided 
evidence of faith and repentance. He afterwards 
left Canton for Kwangsi. He was a small man, 
of good appearance and address, and of consider- 
able attainments in Chinese literature, but in no 
way very remarkable. 

In September of 1852, a man of the same Sur- 
name as Hung Siu-tsiuen, came to Hong Kong. 
He protessed to be a friend of the chief, and also 
to be a believer in Christianity. He made the 
acquaintance of a missionary in Hong Kong, and 
requested baptism of him, which request was not 
granted so far as Iam informed. During his in- 
tercourse with this missionary, he gave him two 
papers in Chinese—one containing some notice of 
the conversion of Hung Siu-tsiuen, and the other 
containing some account of himself, the commence- 
ment of their preaching, and the attendant perse- 
cutions, and their subsequent connecting them- 
selves with the robbers in Kwang-si, in 1850. 

The first paper, in addition to the particulars 
above given, as communicated by Hung Siu-tsiuen 
himself to the missionary in Canton in 1846, states 
that he was a student from his youth, and a man 
of transcendant ability—that after he returned 
from Canton to Kwang-si, he commenced teaching 
and preaching—that he wrote many books, ex- 
plaining Christian doctrines, and exhorting men to 
believe them—that he met with opposition, and 
that he worked miracles, foretold future events, 
and saw visions. 

Of himself, he states in the second paper, that he 
was a teacher; and that after Hung had explained 
to him the doctrines of the tract he had received 
at the examination, and the substance of his sub- 
sequent vision, he immediately believed the doc- 
trines, and discarded the worship of Confucius 
from his school room, and the idols from his house, 
and commenced exhorting his friends and relations 
te believe and do hkewise. Some believed, but 
others opposed. In the year 1846, he and two oth- 








ers, he haying given up his school, commenced 


preaching these doctrines from village to village in 
Hwa-hien district, and afterwards they went to 
Kwang-si, where they had much greater success in 
propagating the doctrines than in Kwang-tung. 
They went and came several’ times between. the 
two provinces. Wherever a number believed. 
they destroyed the idols and the temples. At 
first, the magistrates did not molest them, admit- 
ting they were good people, and that the doctrines 
were good; but that afterwards (when the reb- 
bers were so numerous) under the pretext of sup- 
pressing the robbers, they persecuted them. and 
two of their number, surnamed Lu and Wang, 
died under their sufferings from these persecutions. 
At first tyey had no intention of rebelling against 
the goverment; but. being goaded to it by their 
persecutions, and finding in 1850 tens of thou- 
sands gathered together, (i. e. of rebbers in 
Kwang-si,) they considered them as a wing of 
protection, attatched themselves to them, and be- 
came their leaders, organizing themselves with the 
professed object of overturning the government. 

LATEST VIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS AND. MORAL ELE- 

MENTS. 
{From the North China Herald, May 28.} 

The nature of this insurrection, of which the es- 
sence is its religious element, has compelled us to 
trench on subjects not usually discussed in a news- 
paper. We wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we commit ourselves to no opinion whatso- 
ever on the reality and precise nature of the Teen- 
wang’s mission. We feel certain, however, that 
he has not lived and acted in spite of the Almigh- 
ty. In like manner we commit ourselves to no 
settled opinion on the Book of Divine Communi- 
cations, in which we do not wish to ignore the 
existence of much that, viewed by our lights, 
would seem to be mere human invention or de- 
lusion. But we certainly cannot convince our- 
selves that cold and deliberate imposture could 
have originated and maintained an intense and ex- 
tensive moyement like that we are considering.—- 
And we protest earnestly against all hasty, un- 
charitable, or it may be, presumptuous, decisions 
in matters which it is beyond the powers of hu- 
man language to grasp, because branching on all 
sides into the inscrutable and incomphrehensible. 
What mainly concerns us is, that these Chinese 
Christians do, worship the same God as ourselves; 
that they have, like ourselves, taken the Ten Com- 
mandments as their moral code; and that they 
wage war against immorality with an earnestness 
altogether strange to us. It was indeed said at 
Nanking—and passages in their books corroborate 
the statement—that the sovereign himself has 
thirty-six concubines, the person next in rank 
twelve, and some eight or ten of the other high 
officers each a smaller number. But this polyga- 
my is to be confined to about ten or twelve per- 
sons in a population of 360,000,000: and it is by 
no means an essential part of the system that it 
should continue to exist even in this limited ex- 
tent. The teachings of one devoted missionary, 
or even the distribution of New Testaments, 
might originate a change ; for: it, is to be remark- 
ed, that both in this matter ang in their “utterly 
destroying the men, women and ehildren’’ of their 
enemies, they appear to follow the dictates of the 
Book of Moses more than the precepts of the 
New Dispensation. Until better taught. they 
among whom pologamy has existed from the old 
est times, may very naturally believe that in the 
eyes of Him to whom five thousand years are 
“but as a day,” the plurality of wives, which in 
the patriarch Abraham wos in the morning no 
fault, cannot in the evening be a crime. 

The great wonder is, in truth, that they have 
so completely separated themselves from most of 
the ancient vices and superstitions. Ina few sen- 
tences in the introduction to their calendar they 
dispose of the whele system of divination, fortune 
telling and lucky days, which many of us have 
had cause to know, is a practical trammel on the 
unchristianized Chinese. The idols have been all 
destroyed in the cities they hold, and, with them, 
many of the temples. All the females have been 
quartered in separate buildings, where they work 
and receive rations under the superintendence of 
the seniors; and while all have been told that 
this measure is but temporary to prevent abuses, 
otherwise sure to ensue in the existing confusion, 
it is for the present certain death for any male to 
enter these establishments, even as husband or 
father. So rigorous are the leaders in carrying 
out their principles, that several prevalent vices 
of the Chinese have already been cured even in 
the large numbers of new followers at Nanking. 
One term of abuse was evidently allowed—*“wang- 
pa-tan”—literally, egg of a tortoise, a metaphori- 
cal expression for “son of a cuckold.” But of all 
the gross obscenities that used to garnish the or- 
dinary language of both sexes, not one was heard. 
either by our countrymen or by their Chinese 
attendants. Nor was any gambling seen; and 
there was, in short, enough ascertained during the 
few days stay of the Hermes, to prove that the 
Ten Commandments, as a moral code, will assur- 
edly be enforced in all strictness and integrity.— 

BOOKS FOUND AT NANKING. 

We subjoin a description of the titles of ‘half a 
dozen books procured at Nanking. Remarking 
generally on the character of these books, a Chris- 
tian minister, who looked over them, said—* The 
explanation of the Ten Commandments, as given 
in one of the bocks, is in the main correct.” * In 
another of them is a kind of summary of Old Tes- 
tament history. The religion of the whole is of 
the Old Testament spirit. The whole is wonder- 
ful. I do not know what to think of it.” 

The books are named thus :— 

BOOK OF HEAVENLY LAWs. 

A tract, written in avery rude style: on the 

doctrines of the sect, in which are introduced the 
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Ten Commandments, (abridged,) with an expla- 
nation of them. 
BOOK OF THE COMMANDS OF THE HEAVENLY 
FATHER. 

This is part of the new revelation—recording 
what passed between “the Heavenly Father” and 
certain of the brethren at various places on earth. 

BOOK OF THE DECLARATION OF THE WILL OF 
HEAVEN. 

This work contains another part of the new 
revelation. 

REGULATIONS OF THE EMPIRE OF PEACE. 

Consists of ten rules for the regulation of the 
camp when stationary ; and ten rules for the same 


object when the army ison the march. This 
small book has mixed up in it, less thaggany of 
the others, the spurious religious jargo Mili- 


tary subordination is inculcated, and promiscuous 
pillage, secreting. of plunder, and injury to the in- 
habitants, are prohibited. Prayers are to be of- 
fered daily, and wine drinking and smoking (of op- 
ium) are discouraged. 
PROCLAMATION OF THE TAI-PING EMPIRE. 

This book is made up of religious verses and 

discourses. 





From Dickens’ Household Words. 

The Wondrous Well. 
Came North, and South, and East, and West, 
Four sages to a mountain crest. 
Each yowed to search the wide world round, 
Until the Wondrous Well be found. 
And here, as simple shepherds tell, 
Lies clear,and deep the Wondrous Well. 
Before the crag they made their seat, 
The polished water at their feet. 
Said One, ‘ This well is small and mean, 
Too petty for a, village green.’ 
Another said, ‘So smooth and dumb, 
From earth’s deep center can it come ?” 
The Third, ‘This water seems not rare, 
Not even bright, but pale as air.’ 
The Fourtb, ‘ A fane I looked to see ; 
Where the true well is, that must be.’ 
They rose and left the mountain crest, 
One North, one South, one East, one West. 
Through many seas and deserts wide, 
They wandered, thirsting, till they died. 


The shepherds by the mountain dwell. 
And dip their pitchers in the Wondrous Well. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


The Resurrection King. 

Some time since I saw the following in- 
scription, written in letters of gold, over 
the gateway of acemetery, which I thought 
very appropriate: —“ I am THE ResurREC- 
TION AND THE,LIFE.” These are glorious 
words of hope to those who see no way of 
salvation, but through this gloomy gate- 
way into the dark valley of death. The 
whole verse from which this is taken, 
reads thus:—‘“I am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth on me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.” (John 
11:25.) It struck me, however, that the 
very next verse would be a better inscrip- 
tion for such a place, or at least it should 
be placed by the side of the above:— 
‘“* WHOSOEVER LIVETH AND BELIEVETH. ON 
ME, SHALL NEVER Dig.” I think these 
words of Christ should be written in the 
largest letters over every burial place, so 
that they can be read by every passer by. 

All men have an instinctive dread of 
death, and, knowing these to be the words 
of him who has conquered death—tri- 
umphed over ii, and has all power, we 
should suppose that all men would receive 
this promise with eagerness, and hail it 
as truly “glad tidings of great joy.” But 
how is the fact? Any one would be 
laughed to scorn for professing to believe 
such a doctrine. Even those who profess 
to believe in Christ, reject this statement 
of his as a monstrous absurdity, ar so ex- 
plain it that it means nothing. They 
say, “All men have died since the days 
of Christ, and what reason have we to be- 
lieve that they will not die?” I would 
answer,—the very condition of the prom- 
ise, is, that we believe on Christ. Who- 
ever believed this? Almost every one 


will say that they believe in Christ, while 
they hesitate not to reject many of his 


general belief in Christ is the kind of 
faith that he meant? 

Nearly all who read the Bible, the world 
over, profess to believe that Christ will 
raise the dead; and therefore all their 
hopes are centered beyond the grave.— 
Why, I would ask, have we any more rea- 
son for believing his promise to raise the 
dead who believe in him, and clothe them 
with immortality, than we have to believe 
his promise to save the living /rom death? 
If Christ did not mean what he said, and 
speak the truth in the last promise, it 
must destroy all confidence, it seems to 
me, in the first; and in fact destroy our 
hope of any resurrection. Christ says, “I 
am the resurrection,” and if we have 
Christ in us, we have the resurrection-life. 
Is it not as easy for him to give us the 
resurrection-life, and save us from death 
while diving, as it is to raise us after death, 
when buried six feet under ground? 

I wish for myself to confess, at the risk 
of being called a fool, my unwavering 
faith in every word of Christ. I am thank- 
ful for a new interest in the subject of the 
resurrection, and a better appreciation of 
it. I see new beauty in it every time I 
turn my attention in that direction. 

. It seems to me the world still think of 
Christ as in his grave—they think and 
talk of his death, and not of his resurrec- 
tion. This subject was brought forcibly 
to my mind while in the Notre Dame 
Cathedral at Montreal. I counted eight 
full-sized pictures of Christ bearing the 
cross—two or three representing him on 
the cross, and one his being nailed to the 
cross, with the blood streaming from his 
hands, and the crown of thorns on his 
head, and his countenance representing 
the most intense agony. The other pic- 
tures were mainly of the same character, 
while I did not see a single one represent- 
ing him as a risen Savior—as King of 
the .world—victorious and all-powerful_— 
[ wished -to say to them: 

*O, weep no more, the Savior slain: 
The Lord ts risen—neE Lives aGain!’ 

I must confess that this scene was not in 
harmony with my own beart. The sad 
and gloomy countenances of those who 
came to worship while I was there, seemed 
like going to the sepulehre to weep for 
Christ, when he is not there but is risen 
and more glorious than ever. 

A little incident which occurred here 
yesterday, may serve to illustrate the 
blindness on this subject. Mr. Robinson, 
of Baldwinsville, who is visiting our 
Community, went to the top of a hill, 
a short distance from the house, with his 
fine telescope, to take a view of Mansfieid 
Mountain. He returned in a short time, 
saying that he could not see the least ap- 
pearance of such a mountain. If we had 
taken his testimony on the subject, it 
would have amounted to the conclusion 


_- 


faith. J. R. M, 
Cambridge, August 13, 1853. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Man’s Natural State. 
What is the natural state of man ?— 


will come out to full view when this thick | 
atmosphere of unbelief passes away, and | ~~~ 


gives place to the clear atmosphere of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WII er re er er 


FROM CONNECTICUT, 
Wallingford Community, Aug. 6, 1853. 
—Any experience that produces real 


“~ 


| thankfulness and gratitude to God, is a 
{matter of rejoicing. 
jings for an attack of the headache re- 


Such were my feel- 


cently; it brought fresh to my mind, the 
dreary days and sleepless nights that I for- 


We hear much talk about the laws of na- | merly had with the frequent attacks of this 


ture, and man is supposed to be under | 
We | % the salvation we already enjoy from 


the same laws as other animals. 


The | 


creeping things of the dry land. 
| 


feathered family also, was to be under his 
direction. He might eat also of all things | 
that grew; (except of one tree,) all things 
were harmless unto him, as long as he | 
walked with God. 

This is the natural state of man, as | 
can be proved by many passages of scrip- | 
ture. But we know that man lost that 
state by disobedience; we also know that 
by the obedience of another man he is re- 
stored to his former state—a son of God, 
having control of all his father’s estate, 
as Christ showed both by precept and ex- 
ample. He ate what was set before him, 
and exhorted his followers to do the same; 
asking no questions of Graham, or any 
other wise man; but told them that if 
they ate any deadly thing, or were ex- 
posed to the venom of serpents, it should 
not hurt them, This was proved by their 
having power over all manner of diseases, 
and devils fleeing at their command.— 
Man was not made to be subject to mat- 
ter, but to have control of it, even of the 
elements, as Christ had. He, by his gen- 
tle command, stayed the rough winds, 
and by his peaceful spirit, calmed the ra- 
ging billows. He said to his followers, 
‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye might say to this sycamine tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the roots, and 
planted in the midst of the sea, and it 
should obey you.’ 





Here are promises for the sons of God. 
Many more might be quoted to the same 
effect, showing that man under the curse 
is not in the natural state, and as fast as 
he is redeemed from the curse he rises 
above the unnatural state which he has 
been under, growing up into the liberty 
of the sons of God, But without faith 
it is impossible to rise above the state 
that man has fallen into, and it requires 
faith without sight, faith that believes 
that all things are possible with God.— 
Unbelief says, since the fathers fell asleep 
all things contine as they were from the 
beginning; mun has died and will con- 
tinue to die; he has been subject to pain 
and sickness, and always will be; if he 
eats or drinks certain forbidden things he 
will take the cholera and die. Do we 





that there was no mountain there. He 
had the best means of observation, with 
an excellent position, but saw no moun- 
tain there, and of course there could 
be none. But the fact was, the moun- 
tain was there in all its majesty, tow- 
ering up 4000 feet towards the heav-. 
ens, but completely obscured from view 
by the smoke and fog of ‘dog days.’— 
Is not this great truth of the resurrection 
equally hid from the view of the world by 
the foggy, smoking atmosphere of sin and 
selfishness in these devil’sdays? Still we 
know it is there, as immovable as Mansfield 








Does any one suppose that this 


sayings. 


mountain, towering up to heaven, and 


hear of any such things in the Primitive 
church? Their faith even raised the 
dead. We do not hear of any being 
made sick by eating or drinking—but 
we do hear of their eating their bread 
with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God. This is the natural state. 
To love God and our neighbor is also nat- 
ural, ‘for God is love: and he that dwel- 
leth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
inhim.’ And again, ‘ perfect love casteth 
out fear;’ as fast as we grow in love we 
overcome the fear of death, and all things 


that belong to the unnatural state. 
C. Exxis. 


read that man was to have control of all | 
things that God made, even the fish|much trouble. 
of the sea, as well as the beasts and) 





Putney, August, 1853, 


disease, and gave me a new appreciation 


disease and death; as I am now almost 
exempt from what used to give me so 
Old age, sickness and 
death, are not thought of with us as in- 
evitable at all; and as we confess and ap- 
ply the resurrection life of Christ in our 
body, as well as spirit, we find our atten- 
tion unconsciously withdrawn from disease 
except as a manifestation of unbelief. My 
experience in Community life, has great- 
ly increased my confidence in the practi- 
cability of a complete victory over disease 
and death, During my connection with 
the Community, (which has been two and 
a half years,) the only remedy I have 
known applied to disease of any kind, 
is faith and faithful criticism. During 
the two years that I have spent in this 
family, (which numbers about 20,) there 
has been no instance of a person’s being 
confined to his bed a day, by sickness. 
The same can be said of the Oneida fami- 
ly, (which numbers 150,) during the six 
months I spent there, as far as my knowl- 
edge extended. B. Brisrot, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Poplar Ridge, Aug, 7, 1853. 

—TI have regarded with a quiet, abiding 
interest the progress of the Community- 
spirit ; there has been a confidence with 
me since the spring of ’52, which has 
steadily grown and prevailed. I believe 
there was at that time and previously, a 
combined effort on the part of adversaries 
to cast a slur and reproach upon the cause; 
and in the humble, isolated condition in 
which the writer is placed, enough of the 
storm reached her to give a sense of the 
prevailing spirit. I believe even that 
was overruled for good, and that it has 
been the means of opening a way for a 
more effectual and decided testimony on 
my part, producing enlargement and a 
greater degree of freedom in my spirit, 

I am thankful for the opportunity to 
confess Christ before men; and true to 
his eternal promise, I find on every such 
heartfelt confession, I have his answering 
confession in my spirit. I acknowledge 
this as a mercy, and desire that the 
thankful, quiet spirit may take deep root 
in my heart. I take a deep and heartfelt 
interest in the paper; I regard it as the 
bond which connects me with the mem- 
bers, and I truly desire to be one in 
spirit with all who love our Lord Jesus, 

RacHet Kenyon. 





FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
Prescott, Aug. 7, 1853. 

—TI have never done so much work, and 
done it with the ease that I have this 
summer, ..... J am conscious of the 
presence of invisible friends reminding me 
of things I ought to do or say—breaking 
up a life-long habit of forgetfulness, and 
saying me much trouble. I should like 
to testify to the fact, also, that of late I 
do not have any coughs or colds—diseases 
which previously had troubled me from 
childhood. I am sometimes threatened 
with the symptoms, but by confessing the 
resurrection power of Christ in me, they 
vanish like the morning dew. Every Cir- 
cular that comes, fills my heart with love 
and admiration and thankfulness to God 
for such a gift ; I always think when I 
take a new paper in my hand, that now 
I am going to hear from home—from all 
my father’s family. Yours, &c., 

M. A. Srprey. 





~ Lerrers Receiven.—J. i Franks ; a Sander- 
son; J. Howard; A. Kent; A, J. Barber; J. R. 
Miller. 
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